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Coming out into the open, opposition to the 
National Recovery Act, which has been smolder- 
ing for some time, has entered upon a plan of 
campaign calculated to embarrass the administra- 
tion and if possible wreck the program intended 
through co-operation of industry, labor and the 
government to rehabilitate business and put mil- 
lions of idle men to work. 

Led by William Randolph Hearst, Robert R. 
McCormick of the Chicago “Tribune” and the 
unholy alliance of the American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers’ Association with the United States Cham- 
her of Commerce and other industrial and employ- 
ers’ Organizations, attacks are constantly appear- 
ing in the daily press against the “socialistic” ad- 
ministration, accusing it of curbing “the free- 
dom of the press” and instituting a dictatorship. 
Coupled with this has been the attitude of defi- 
ance of the N.R.A. authority by Henry Ford, the 
steel trust and its satellites and others. 

Together with all this has come a proposal of 
Gerard Swope to substitute a plan of industrial 
control which excludes from its counsels both the 
government and labor representatives, and which 
scemingly has been seriously considered by Gen- 
eral Hugh S. Johnson, N.R.A. administrator, who 
has been credited with contradictory statements 
regarding the plan. 


Johnson Blows Hot and Cold 


In one newspaper story Johnson is reported to 
have given indorsement of the Swope plan “for 
100 per cent organization of business.” In an- 
other he is said to have announced that “the 
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Attempt to Sabotage President’s Recovery Program 


government must not give up its power to super- 
vise industry no matter what machinery is finally 
approved for permanent enforcement of N.R.A. 
codes.” “If combinations are permitted without 
this it will lead to exploitation,” he said. 

The details of the Swope plan, apparently, have 
been given little publicity, and it is reported in 
Washington that President Roosevelt, who has 
authority under the Recovery Act to control the 
type of administrative organization, knows noth- 
ing of the Swope plan and has not considered it 
even as a future possibility. 


Labor Does Not Fear Betrayal 


However, William Green, president of the 
American Federation of Labor, evidently has. scru- 
tinized the plan, and has turned thumbs down on 
it. In a press statement he says the plan proposes 
that industry shall organize completely and exer- 
cise monopolistic power without being subject to 
governmental control. “It stipulates,” he says, 
“that through a continued suspension of the anti- 
trust laws, employers’ organizations operating 
under a minimum of government supervision may 
allocate production, perhaps engage in price fix- 
ing, and control production.” 

Labor co-operated with President Roosevelt in 
his recovery plans on the understanding that while 
industry was to be allowed to organize and profit 
by concerted action, even to the suspension of the 
anti-trust laws if necessary, the right of labor 
to organize and bargain collectively would be guar- 
anteed. This promise is fulfilled in the National 
Industrial Recovery Act. To now exclude the gov- 


ernment from supervision as intended in the act 
would be a base betrayal of labor which, of 
course, President Roosevelt could not and would 
not sanction. 


“Labor insists now,” says Green, as it did when 
the National Recovery Act was considered by 
Congress, “that if machinery of this kind is to 
function it must be under government supervision 


and with the government as a full partner with 
industry and labor.” 


Continuing, Green delivers a telling blow to the 
scheme. when he says that the people will not dele+ 
gate such broad powers to the same management 
“which failed under the old deal to relieve unem- 
ployment and restore purchasing power.’ He says 
labor does not seem to be considered in the Swope 
plan, “and for that special reason labor can not 
give its approval.” He continues: 


Labor’s Enemies Would Control 


“Another highly objectionable feature is the 
published fact that it is proposed that the plan 
shall be administered by business men and busi- 
ness organizations whose public and official utter- 
ances have shown them to be opposed to the or- 
ganization of workers into unions affiliated with 
the American Federation of Labor—administered 
by men who represent corporations which have 
organized company unions for their employees, 
and who represent employers that have discharged 
and locked out thousands of workers because those 
workers exercised their legal rights to join a bona 
fide trade union.” 
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The revolt against the N.R.A. by the industrial- 
ists and the newspapers, the latter giving the 
flimsy excuse of danger to “the freedom of the 
press,” is evidently of such proportions as to dis- 
turb the President, and he has sent General Hugh 
S. Johnson out on a speaking campaign through 
the Middle West to assure the timid and impatient 
ones that the N.R.A. plan is anything but a fail- 
ure, in spite of the alarmist propaganda of the 
newspapers, 

In his characteristic forthright manner Johnson 
sailed into the newspapers as follows in a speech 
delivered at Chicago Monday night: 

“Franklin D. Roosevelt has pulled this country 
about one-quarter of the way out of the March 
depths in six months. How did he do it? I am 
uot enough of a Jesuit to care. The fact is that 
he did it and—let the heathen rage. Their raging 
just now takes the form of dead cats and hobgob- 
lins—that N.R.A. interferes with the freedom of 
the press, that it is unconstitutional, that it coerces 
industry, that it interferes with individual initiative 
and so forth... . 


N.R.A. in Goldfish Bowl 
“I am as devoted as any of these critics to the 


constitutional principles of a free press. Nothing 
will ever be done in or by N.R.A. to impair it. 


“Freedom of Press” Is Hobgoblin Set Up to Be Screamed At, Says Johnson 


When I undertook this job I said it was going to 
be done in a goldfish bowl. I am aware of no 
complaint that any part of it has been done other- 
wise, although under the law it might have 
been! 24. 

“T do not know what has been policy or method 
elsewhere now or in the past. But—so far as I 
do know—if the press was ever invited to and 
given more absolute freedom than in and about 
N.R.A. I am not aware of when and where. 

“Any system for licensing the press is wholly 
repugnant to me. Even as a soldier in the war I 
did not believe in any suppression of news except 
such as helped the enemy—news of projected mili- 
tary movements or conditions of supply and trans- 
port. I do not believe in any restrictions whatever 
on tthe press today. I am now going to take an 
official step which I think will level this silly 
bugaboo forever: 

No Intent to Muzzle Press 

“In my official opinion, there is no authority in 
N.R.A. to license a newspaper. I think that the 
licensing sections of the statute must be read with 
the free press clauses of the Constitution. I think 
that, together, they clearly preclude the idea of 
any intent of Congress to create any right in 
N.R.A. to license the press. 


“Until that statement is overturned by the 
courts that administrative interpretation is the law. 
Since we shall not license, the question can not 
get to the courts. Licensing has not been done. 
It will not be done because it can not be done. 
When I said this to a good newspaper friend the 
other day he replied: 

““That doesn’t convince me. Suppose you died 
a year from now. We stand on our constitutional 
rights.’ I replied: = 

Newspapers Seeing Hobgoblins 


“Well, you have convinced me that you are 
seeing hobgoblins. I have given you an interpre- 
tation that covers the life of the license clause 
which expires—not a year from now—but next 
June. You say you stand on the Constitution, 
which can be tested in the shortest and most sum- 
mary procedure known to the law.’ ... 

“We are entering a new era—an era of profit 
for industries and decent conditions for labor. .. . 
That is the new day and deal, and the whole trou- 
ble with our few opponents is that they are seeing 
things under the bed. Certain sections of the 


press are inciting jitters by headlines. ... 
“The press has a responsibility to be fair. It 


owes that responsibility not to government, but 
(Continued on Page Two) 
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Municipal Election 
Furnishes Surprise 


Returns from San Francisco’s municipal election 
of Tuesday last brought something in the nature of 
a surprise in the overwhelming vote accorded to 
Adolph Uhl, whose election carried with him two 
of his associates on the Uhl ticket—Schmidt and 
Ratto. 

But two of the Union Labor party’s candidates 
were returned—Havenner, who received the second 
highest vote, and McSheehy, who was third on the 
poll. The defeat of William P. Stanton was a great 
disappointment to union labor. 

The greatest disappointment to labor in the 
present emergency, however, was the defeat of 
several of the bond propositions. A strenuous cam- 
paign against the Red Mountain power house and 
distribution system resulted in the overwhelming 
defeat of that proposition, together with the Mu- 
nicipal Railway extension plan. However, bonds 
to the total of about $20,000,000 were voted for im- 
provements, including water distribution, increas- 
ing the height of O’Shaughnessy dam, sewers, the 
high pressure water system, and improvements to 
the airport. 

The new Board of Supervisors will consist of 
eleven members under the new charter, and the 
five elected last Tuesday are: Uhl, Havenner, Mc- 
Sheehy, Schmidt and Ratto. 


Prohibition Repeal Accomplished 


Interest in the elections in other states centered 
around the vote for repeal of the prohibition 
amendment and the three-cornered mayoralty fight 
in New York. 

Six states voted on repeal. Two of these, North 
and South Carolina, voted for the retention of the 
prohibition section of the Constitution, while 
Ohio, Pennsylvania and Utah voted for repeal. 
The vote in Kentucky was not counted until 
Wednesday, and was expected to be “wet.” Thus 
repeal was assured. 


LaGuardia Elected in New York 


New York City was the scene of the most heated 
mayoralty contest in years, with Fiorello LaGuar- 
dia, the energetic and progressive fusion candidate, 
pitted against Tammany, represented by the in- 
cumbent, John P. O’Brien—and Tammany met one 
of its most complete reverses. Joseph V. McKee, 
running as an independent, and with the personal 
indorsement of James A. Farley, chairman of the 
Democratic national committee and postmaster 


general, while second in the running, was defeated 
by 250,000 votes. 
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REVISING JOBLESS INSURANCE BILL 

Vice-presidents Joseph P. Ryan and George 
Meany of the New York State Federation of 
Labor have been designated by President Sullivan 
of the federation to represent labor on the com- 
mittee created by Industrial Commissioner An- 
drews to revise the joint unemployment insurance 
bill to be introduced in the Legislature next 
January. 

S—. 
IS NOW IN BUSINESS 


H. H. Tunney, formerly business agent of the 
San Diego Butchers’ Union and representative of 
the International Butchers’ Union, is now oper- 
ating a market in San Diego. 


“FREEDOM OF PRESS” 


(Continued from Page One) 


to the people who rely on government at a des- 
perate time like this for their salvation. Public 
criticism deserves public discussion. This admin- 
istration also has a responsibility to the public. 
I have a course of action to defend in the public 
eye. That public relies much on N.R.A. 


Despicable Course of Press 


“Ts it fair to try to disturb that reliance by tell- 
ing the public that it ought to fear N.R.A. because 
it threatens a dictator or impairs the freedom of 
the press when the facts are as I have stated 
them? 

“Is that—or is it not—setting up a hobgoblin 
and screaming at it? Is it fair to say of every act 
of government which is misunderstood or proves 
unpopular, ‘Oh, that is N.R.A.’? 

“The newspapers know that N.R.A. has nothing 
whatever to do with farm relief, or public works, 
or monetary policy, or home or farm loans. It 
has only to do with industrial self-government and 
fair trade practices. Is branding N.R.A. as a cause 
for every dissatisfaction—or is it not—setting up 
a hobgoblin and screaming at it? 

“Ts that a discharge of the public responsibility 
that goes with the great public power of the press? 

Proof That N.R.A. Is Good Law 


“T think the average American is not that easily 
misled. But I do ask him to reflect on one thing 
if, in order to drum up opposition to such a law 
for the average man, it is necessary to dig up such 
an old device as this. If that is all that can be 
said against it, the N.R.A. must be a pretty good 
law, and the blue eagle a pretty good bird.” 

SS Se 


The white ant, we are told, lays eighty-four 
thousand eggs a day. Fortunately white ants don’t 
cackle.—“Punch” (London). 
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Duplication of Plant 
Of Utility Company 


B. E. Hayland, business representative of Local 
No. 151, International Brotherhood of Electrica] 
Workers, has been pointing out through the col- 
umns of the San Francisco “News,” and by the 
aid of striking photographs, specific examples of 
what he termed “unnecessary duplication of pri- 
mary and secondary circuits” maintained by the 
Pacific Gas and Electric Company. 

The reason the company does not eliminate 
duplicating electric power lines in San Francisco, 
says Hayland, is that duplication supports a high 
rate base, while the company holds the copper 
wire for higher prices than prevail now. 

Speaking for his union, Hayland reiterated a 
recent demand, made officially to the Board of 
Supervisors, that men be put to work dismantling 
duplicating wires and reorganizing circuits on an 
efficient basis. 

“The higher rate base supported by duplication 
of equipment,” said Hayland, “makes electricity 
rates to consumers higher than they should be. 
The wires left up in unnecessary duplication range 
from 200 to 3000 pounds per 1000 feet, and they 
do not deteriorate to any extent from exposure. 
“Company officials will say, of course, that all of 
the wires and poles are being used, which gener- 
ally is true, but the point is that they need not be 
used, and would not be used if the system were 


properly gone over and reorganized.” 
————— oS 


CODE FOR SHIPPING INDUSTRY 


An opinion by Attorney General Homer Cum- 
mings, in a letter to Secretary of Commerce D. F. 
Roper, holding that the National Industrial Re- 
covery Act is applicable to the shipping industry, 
has been made public by the National Recovery 
Administration. 

ee 
PROGRESS ON BAY BRIDGE 


The San Francisco-Oakland bay bridge now is 
employing 1800 men, with 1000 more at work in 
Eastern steel mills, according to Chief Engineer 
C. H. Purcell. He will so report to State Director 
of Public Works Earl Lee Kelly. 

ee 


Delaware Old-Age Pension Act 
Closes Doors of Almshouses 


Delaware has just abolished its poorhouse sys- 
tem through the establishment of old-age pen- 
sions and the opening of a modern welfare home 
for aged who need institutional care, it was 
announced in the November issue of “Social Se- 
curity.” The state has closed its three county 
poorhouses. It has thus removed the necessity of 
dumping indigent aged into debasing almshouses. 

October 11, the date of the opening of the home, 
was the occasion of special celebration in the 
State. 
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U.S. Chamber of Commerce Exposed — Propaganda Against Education 


Under date of December 19, 1932, John J. 
O’Connor, manager of the finance department of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United States, 
sent out to the subordinate bodies an adroitly 
worded circular letter requesting statements upon 
a number of points. In themselves these might 
appear useful as a means of securing pertinent 
and valuable statistics in order to determine gen- 
eral practices as to school budgets and economies; 
but, in addition thereto, as the circular broadly 
hints, they will assist their committee on state and 
local taxation and expenditures “to determine the 
relative importance of items in the school budget; 
that is, to identify those items which best lend 
themselves to retrenchment without” (as the cir- 
cular sanctimoniously states) “impairment of es- 
sential activities.” 

As part of the circular a list is submitted, en- 
titled: “Possible Fields of Economy in School 
Management,” containing the following items: 

1. Purchase of supplies. 

2. Operation of physical plant. 

3. Reduction in cost of collecting school funds 
and of debt service by consolidating and re- 
funding of outstanding indebtedness where pos- 
sible. 

4. Postponement of new capital outlay for build- 
ings and replacements. 


5. Transfer supervisors to class rooms. 

6. Simplify curricula. 

7. Simplify overhead administration and central- 

ize responsibility. 

8. Shorten school day one hour. 

9. Increase size of classes. 

10. Increase teaching hours. 

11. Repairs and maintenance of physical plant. 

12. Suspend automatic increases of salaries. 

13. Reduction in teachers’ salaries not to exceed 
10 per cent. 

14. Shorten school year not to exceed 12 per cent. 

15. Discontinue evening classes. 

16. Discontinue kindergartens. 

17. Reduce elementary school curricula by con- 
solidation from eight to seven years. 

18.. Reduce high school curricula by consolidation 
from four to three years. 

19. Transfer one-third of cost of all instruction 
above high school level from taxpayer to pupil. 

20. Impose fees on high school students. 

This circular letter, to which attention of the 
labor movement was first directed by representa- 
tives of Local No. 2 of Chicago, American Federa- 
tion of Teachers, was referred for consideration 
and report to the Educational Committee of the 
San Francisco Labor Council, and this latter com- 


mittee submitted its report to the said Council at 
its last regular meeting, Friday, October 27, 1933, 
which was concurred in by the Council and the 
recommendation therein contained adopted. Said 
report reads as follows: 


“We find that the principal and significant sug- 
gestions made are merely a disguise for the pur- 
pose of combatting organizations of labor in gen- 
eral. Of the twenty points of proposed economy 
we find fifteen points, namely, 2, 4 and 8-20 in- 
clusive, affecting labor directly; one, No. 3, affect- 
ing labor indirectly, and four, Nos. 1, 5, 6 and 7; 
affecting the children of labor. 


“This program of the United States Chamber 
of Commerce exemplifies and enlarges the pro- 
gram of education of the Carnegie Foundation, 
which is based on the idea that the masses are 
being overeducated and that labor is being over- 
paid. This program, if placed in operation, would 
shorten the period of education by three full years, 
thus turning upon an already overcrowded labor 
market great numbers of immature and poorly 
prepared workers. 

“We recommend that this matter be given, the 
widest publicity possible among labor organiza- 
tions throughout the state, in order that labor may 
be informed and aroused to the dangers inherent 
in such a program.” 


Building Mechanics 
Want 30-Hour Week 


A substitute code providing for the thirty-hour 
week has been prepared by representatives of or- 
ganized building trades workers for presentation 
to the Recovery Act Administration in place of 
the master code for the industry proposed by the 
employers and now before the N.R.A. deputies, 
says a Washington dispatch. 

The code, approved by the Building Trades De- 
partment of the American Federation of Labor, 
provides for higher wages and shorter hours, as 
compared with those set in the master code. The 
form of code administration also provides for 
labor representation, which was omitted in the 
code authority set up by the master code. 

Instead of an average forty-hour week, with a 
forty-eight-hour week permitted at times, as pro- 
vided in the master code, the union code calls for 
a thirty-hour week of five work days of six hours 
each. Persons employed more than six hours a 
day “shall be paid twice the normal rate” for 
overtime. 

While the master code would fix a wage of 40 
cents an hour for unskilled labor, the union code 
proposes 40 cents for the southern zones, 45 for 
the central zones and 50 cents for the northern 
zone, : 

No provision is made in the master code for the 
rates of pay of skilled and semi-skilled men. The 
union code proposed 65, 75 and 85 cents an hour, 
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respectively, for semi-skilled workers in the three 
zones and $1, $1.10 and $1.20 an hour for the 
skilled mechanics in the three zones. 

..The master code proposes clerical wages of $12 
and $15 a week, depending upon population. The 
union code would raise these minimums to $15 and 
$16.50 a week. 

The minimum age for employment is placed at 
18 years in the union code, compared with 16 in 
the master code. 
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ACTIVITIES OF WELFARE DIVISION 


The Division of Industrial Welfare of the State 
Department of Industrial Relations reports that 
violation of minimum wage and hours of labor for 
women in Chinese factories in San Francisco have 
been investigated and several hundreds of dollars 
in back wages are being collected. Claims re- 
ceived and investigated numbered 219. The total 
of back wages collected for women and minors 
under the minimum wage law during September, 
1933 amounted to $21,709.97. 

DEFINITION OF A “CHISELER” 


A chiseler, according to State Director of Fi- 
nance Rolland A. Vandergrift, is an individual 
who endeavors to derive some personal advantage 
from a situation, financial or otherwise, by using 
some. method, legitimate or otherwise, to secure 
favor, business or position without having any 
particular claim on it, either by association or 
merit. 


W. D. Fennimore A. R, Fennimore 
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Federation Reports 
Re-Employment Gains 


Code control and the President's re-employment 
agreement are credited by the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, in its November survey of business, 
to have put 4,000,000 back to work. 

Of these it was said that over 1,700,000 were re- 
employed in the July to September period, “while 
industry was declining,’ and ‘workers’ total buy- 
ing power was raised 8 per cent.” 

“This was done by shortening work time by 
five hours per week through voluntary agreements 
and raising wages 2 cents per hour,” said the 
Federation statement. 

“Unemployment was still decreasing in October, 
according to trade union figures, which showed 
21.9 per cent of the membership out of work in 
early October, compared to 22.5 in September. 


THE ODD ONE WAS CHAPERONE 
Shocked Old Lady—And on the way here we 
passed about twenty-five people in parked cars. 
Young Hostess—Oh, I am sure you are mistaken. 
It must have been an even number.—Exchange. 
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Australia’s Labor Experiment 

An article on labor conditions in Australia, 
printed in a local newspaper without credit, but 
evidently from an Australian publication, is of 
particular interest to California because of the 
similarity of the problems encountered by both 
Australian and California agriculturists. It is as 
follows: 

“When the ‘White Australia’ policy was adopted 
by the Commonwealth Parliament its opponents 
freely predicted that the sugar industry would be 
ruined. 


“That policy involved not only the cessation of 
all colored and Asiatic immigration, but the re- 
turn to the Pacific Islands of the ‘kanakas’ who 
had supplied labor for the sugar plantations. 

“Growers protested that white men could not do 
the hard work of cultivation and cane-cutting 
under the broiling sun of the north, and that 
living conditions were impossible for white women 
and children. 

“Further, they claimed that, even if white men 
could be induced to accept employment, they 
would insist on a scale of wages so high that 
production of sugar on a paying basis would be out 
of the question. 

“Today the sugar industry in Queensland pro- 
vides a living for 120,000 persons directly, and for 
another 30,000 indirectly. It is true that the cost 
of production is high, but the Australians are will- 
ing to pay so that the national idea of a ‘white 
continent’ may be preserved. 

“Before federation the ‘White Australia’ ideal 
was emphatically affirmed, and Queensland as- 
sured of sufficient protection for her sugar industry 
under the white labor conditions to be instituted. 

“In the years since, the people of North Queens- 
land have earned the admiration of the rest of the 
commonwealth, as well as those of other countries, 
for the manner in which they have demonstrated 
that the tropical parts of the continent can be de- 
veloped by whites.” 

What can be done in this direction by Australia 
can be done by California. White workers always 
are more efficient than coolie labor even under ad- 
verse working conditions. Given a decent wage, 
Mexican and Asiatic labor could soon be dispensed 
with; and the slight increase in cost of products 
involved would more than compensate for the dis- 
placement of alien and unassimilable labor. 
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The Sacramento Valley “Union Labor Bulletin,” 
official journal of the Sacramento Labor Council, 
has been put on a per capita subscription basis. 
This means that every member of each affiliated 
union will get the paper, as is the case with the 
“Kern County Union Labor Journal.” 
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Hearst and the Sales Tax 


William Randolph Hearst is a deep-seated enemy 
of the federal income tax and insists on substi- 
tuting the sales tax for it. 

The income tax is levied, as its name implies, 
on the amount of net income received by the in- 
dividual or corporation. The sales tax is levied on 
the price of the articles purchased—food, clothing, 
drugs, and all the things which go to make up a 
living. 

The inequity of Hearst’s position is clearly 
shown by the Senate Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee’s investigation of the financial affairs of 
Albert H. Wiggin and his three family corpora- 
tions for the five-year period 1928-1933. 

Wiggin frankly admitted that he had resorted 
to practically every device possible to evade the 
income tax. Nevertheless for the five years he sur- 
rendered to Uncle Sam $2,288,049.15 in income 
taxes. His wife and daughters during the same 
period contributed $1,203,978.55 to the federal 
exchequer. 

If Hearst had his way, the Wiggin family would 
not have paid a dollar of this tax on their incomes 
into the federal treasury, but would have limited 
their contribution to a very modest amount from 
a tax on the things they ate, drank, wore and 
otherwise used in their daily lives. 

Opposition to the sales tax is fundamental with 
the American Federation of Labor. It opposes the 
sales tax “because it represents an attempt to trans- 
fer the burden of taxation from wealth and those 
who are able to bear it”—the Wigginses, for ex- 
ample—‘‘to the masses of the people and to those 
who are least able to bear the burden of taxation.” 

But with the striking illustration of the justice 
of the income tax and the injustice of the sales 
tax exhibited by the revelations regarding the 
Wigginses, Hearst continues to harp about the de- 
sirability of letting the rich go practically free of 
taxation and piling it all on the backs of the al- 
ready oppressed masses. 

Propagandists against the interests of the people 
have frequently referred to the income tax as an 
attempt to “soak the rich.” That cannot be said 
regarding the sales tax. It is openly and avowedly 
a movement to “soak the poor.” 

It is regrettable that Hearst should ally himself 
with those who are opposed to the welfare of 
the masses.—A. F. of L. “Weekly News.” 
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Labor Come-Back in Great Britain 


Remarkable gains for Labor party representa- 
tion in the municipal councils of Great Britain 
were shown in the recent election, which have 
caused uneasiness on the part of the present nonde- 
script national government of Premier MacDon- 
ald. 

An analysis of the results in 105 towns shows: 

Labor: Gains, 180; losses, 7. Conservatives: 
Gains, 9; losses, 112. Liberals: Gains, 5; losses, 33. 
Independents: Gains, 10; losses, 52. 

On the basis of these returns nearly half the 
Labor candidates were elected and more than sixty 
Communists were defeated. Out of 880 Labor 
candidates, 444 were successful; 234 of the 491 
Conservative candidates were elected; of 189 Lib- 
erals, 93 were chosen; and from 482 independent 
candidates 148 were named. 

The results from more than one hundred of the 
most important towns show the Labor party in- 
creased its representations on councils and gained 
control of a number of boroughs. 


Government Employees’ Age Limit 

Announcement of the United States Civil Service 
Commission that it has set an age limit of 40 for 
applicants for government employment has raised 
a storm, as well it might. 

If the government is going to refuse to hire men 
or women over 40, except in “executive” Positions, 
it is taking a backward step which is bound to 
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cause all sorts of trouble, says an I. L. N. S. 
writer. It will be the worst kind of an example 
for private industry, which has been justly con- 
demned for setting age limits for employment. If 
workers over 40 are to be denied an opportunity 
to earn a living the nation will have to give serious 
thought to providing old age pensions for all over 
40. The cost of such a program would be stag- 
gering. ; 

Labor points out that employment or retention 
of workers should be based upon competence to 
perform work and not on an arbitrary age limit. 
That is the only fair and workable test of employ- 
ment. 


——————_ @____—___ 
The Nerve of Wiggin 


Testimony of Albert W. Wiggin, Wall Street 
banker and advocate of wage-cutting, before a 
Senate committee, reveals Wiggin as a veritable 
King Midas. Everything he touched turned to 
gold, which he was careful to hang on to with a 
firm grip, says an I. L. N. S. writer. 

Wiggin is shown to have derived fat profits from 
dealing in the stock of the Chase National Bank, 
of which he was the head, until this year, and to 
have formed private corporations to dodge or 
reduce income taxes on his profits. In 1929, shortly 
before the great stock market crash, he sensed 
trouble ahead and sold Chase stock short, to the 
great profit of himself and his associates. 

All the time he was making money hand over 
fist by speculative activities he was drawing down 
more than $200,000 yearly from the Chase bank 
in salary and bonuses. Apparently he let no good 
thing slip by. Yet this was the man who had the 


consummate gall to urge wage cuts for the work- 
ers of America! 


oe 

Life is not so short but that there is always 
time enough for courtesy.—Emerson. 

CONCRETE FACTS 

George Cameron, publisher of the San Fran- 
cisco “Chronicle,” high muck-a-muck in the Santa 
Cruz Cement Company and one of the directors 
in charge of the construction of the Golden Gate 
bridge, is a business man. He saw to it that his 
cement will be used on the bridge job. Thus 
proving that a public trust may easily be con- 
verted into a private snap.—Geyserville “Press.” 

> 
ORGANIZATION IS ESSENTIAL 

Has anybody heard of any group of organized 
workers, laboring under agreement, being forced 
to accept a cut under a code? No! And that’s 
a lesson still to be learned by many who must 
eventually realize that N.R.A. will be effective 
and beneficial only when labor of all kinds takes 
advantage of the greatest privilege it bestows— 


that of the right to organize.—Dayton (Ohio) 
“Labor Union.” 


> 

PRESS HAS NO PECULIAR RIGHTS 

On the principle of the freedom of the press 
itself the publishers are of course incontestably 
right. If that liberty were ever curtailed in Amer- 
ica, all other liberty would cease. But that free- 
dom is the liberty of the newspapers to say what 
they please. It is not any greater privilege than 
any other business in the purely business processes 
of their establishments. A newspaper, in its con- 
ditions of employment, of buying and selling, and 
of methods of business competition, is in exactly 
the same position as any other business. Its rights. 
in these respects, are neither more nor less than 
those of a shoe factory. Its special right is that 
of freedom of utterance, especially its right, un- 
censored and unhindered, to say what the govern- 
ment does not want said. In asserting and pro- 
tecting this right, the press has a perfect case. 
In using it to assert other rights, it has neither 
a better nor a worse case than ordinary businesses. 
—Chester Rowell in San Francisco “Chronicle.” 
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A GLANCE AT THE NEWS 


An appliance firm is said to be considering the 
inanufacture of electric irons for left-handed 
women. Perhaps some inventor may after all 
make a reality of that left-handed monkey wrench 
that apprentices formerly were pestered with. 


The outlook for increased business in certain 
lines because of the impending repeal of the 
eighteenth amendment is reported to be encour- 
aging. For instance, the printing trades are ex- 
pected to benefit from the immediate release of 
orders by American distilling interests for 500,- 
(00,000 whisky, brandy, gin and wine labels. A 
“Chronicle” dispatch from New York estimates 
that 200,000 new jobs will be filled in trades which 
supply distillers with labels, bottles, etc. 


The Houston (Texas) “Labor Journal” calls 
attention to the fact that one family owns almost 
two million acres of land in that state, comprising 
nine counties. The fact that the state was refused 
a permit to build a road through the property 
causes the “Journal” to remark that “some day 
the people of Texas will awake to the fact that 
two million acres of land in the hands of one 
family is a preposterous thing, detrimental to the 
public interest, and they will find a way to 
remedy it.” 


One of the abuses which may well engage the 
attention of organized labor is that of restricting 
employment in government and private positions 
to persons who have not reached the age of 40. 
It may be that our pension provisions are unwise. 
Based on arbitrary age limits instead of disability 
to perform the tasks to which they were assigned, 
pensioning off of employees who are in the prime 
of their usefulness is encouraged. Naturally, 
where a pension system is in vogue, the tendency 
is to encourage the employment of young workers. 


The “farmers’ strike” in the Middle West goes 
merrily on. True, it does not appear to be a 100 
per cent protest; and this is quite understandable 
in view of the fact that it is supposed to be a 
demand that “something be done for the farmers.” 
It is estimated that the farmer will be richer by 
half a billion dollars of government money by 
January; and the cotton growers already have 
been benefited to the extent of $100,000,000. In 
view of this it is probably misleading to designate 
the farmer as “the forgotten man,” as was done 
by one state governor. 


Incouraging reports from Utah as to organizing 
activities among the state’s coal and metal miners 
are contained in a recent issue of the “Wyoming 
Labor Journal.” Negotiation of a contract between 
the coal miners and operators is momentarily ex- 
pected, and when this instrument is signed, says 
an official of the Salt Lake Federation of Labor, 
“we shall not hesitate to inform the world that 
Utah has seen the great desirability of going along 
With organized labor, and then our opportunity 
will have arrived for the great campaign to urge 
the burning of Utah union-mined coal.” 


There appears to be ground for the assertions 
of the opponents of the N.R.A. that production 
las fallen off in some of the industries that have 
seen placed under codes. Knowing that codes 
and taxes were coming, these industries speeded 
up production in order to stock up under the low 
roduction costs before the advent of the codes. 
After the approval of the codes it was natural 
that poduction was not pushed, and fell back to a 
ower level. But the manufacturers had benefited 
to the extent that they had large stocks produced 
under low production costs to sell at increased 
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prices when the codes became effective. This was 


particularly true in some of the textile industries. 


No fair-minded citizen will deny that the blight 
of child labor has done irremediable harm to 
thousands of helpless little ones, and has stamped 
its victims with physical and mental disabilities 
that have deleteriously affected their lives. In 
some states whole communities have suffered from 
this shameful traffic in childhood. Yet we find 
the American Newspaper Publishers’ Association 
aligned against the child labor amendment to the 
Constitution—not because they have logical argu- 
ments justifying the evils of child labor in factories 
and workshops that undermine the health and 
character of future citizens, but because it would 
interfere with the sale and delivery of newspapers, 
and possibly make that function a trifle more 
expensive. 
——_@_____—__ 
WIN UNION RECOGNITION 


Unionism’s greatest victory in the Southern 
textile trade was scored at the Bossong Full 
Fashioned Mill at Asheboro, near High Point, 
N. C. The spirited stand of the Bossong workers 
during their strike won them a 25 per cent increase 
in wages; and, besides that, union recognition. 
This victory makes them the first textile workers 
to win union recognition through a strike. 

——_@ 
MORE CODES APPROVED 


Approval of eight codes of fair competition by 
President Roosevelt will result in the early return 
to work of tens of thousands of employees and 
will increase the payrolls of the country by mil- 
lions of dollars. Seventy-two codes have now been 
approved by the President and 162 more, on which 
public hearings have been held, are being prepared 
for his approval. 


A POETIC TRIBUTE 


The death of Lorenzo B. Leavitt, for thirty-six 
years a resident of Vallejo, at the age of 81, is 
deeply mourned by his fellow unionists of that 
city. The funeral, with Masonic rites, took place 
on October 30, and was largely attended. 


Mr. Leavitt was one of the organizers of the 
Vallejo Central Labor Council, of which he was 
president for twelve years. He also organized 
and was president of Local No. 76 of the National 
Federation of Federal Employees. He had served 
as delegate to many sessions of the California 
State Federation of Labor and was a local organ- 
izer of the American Federation of Labor for fif- 
teen years. In the activities of these organizations 
he played an important part. 

C. S. Beardsley, secretary of the Consolidated 
Labor Councils of Vallejo, sends the following 
poem, a tribute to the deceased by William J. 
Keating, with the request that it be published: 


LIKE A PATRON SAINT 
We shall meet but we shall miss him; 
There will be one vacant chair, 
As we labor with our duties, 
Ever wishing he were here. 


He spread wisdom ’mong the brothers, 
Lending courage to each heart; 

Bringing love and sweet remembrance, 
Which from us will never part. 


With what strength he waged the battle, 
Ever scorning what was wrong; 

With a voice that boomed and rattled, 
Fighting union’s cause so long! 


We shall meet, but we shall miss him; 
We'll protect that vacant chair. 
And we'll strike to emulate him, 
As we breathe our evening prayer. 


—W. J. Keating. 
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COMMENT AND CRITICISM 


I. L. N. S. 


Now comes the thunder of the irreconcilables— 
those pompous gents who just a few months ago 
were pleading for anything in the world to help 
them out of their economic sickness. Now that 
they think America is on the road back they begin 
to strut once more. 

Funny how sick these gents were just a few 
weeks ago and how well they think they are today. 
When the devil was sick he was doggoned sick, 
and when he began to get well—oh, well, what a 
devil of a monk is he! 

Today the land reverberates with the unreason- 
ing wrath of these erstwhile sick ones, telling all 
and sundry how terrible is this medicine which 
has saved them! 


* * * 


Comes new Colonel McCormick of the Chicago 
“Tribune,” which nobody ever really heralded as 
progressive; comes now William R. Hearst, who 
is for Hearst first, last and tomorrow; comes now 
Congressman James M. Beck, who thinks to scare 
us because he has been called “a great constitu- 
tional lawyer,” whatever that is; comes now Al 
Smith, once the peerless leader but lately the 
loose-tongued scold—these and others, telling us 
how horrendous is N.R.A. 

It’s all very interesting. It’s also amusing to 
observe the yowlings of these opponents of the 
medicine they sought so eagerly so recently. 

And it is interesting to observe the foot tracks of 
the National Association of Manufacturers as they 
meander in and out of the scheming to put the 
rollers under N.R.A. Do they think, perchance, 
they are unobserved? 
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The bald truth seems to be that the days of clear 
sailing are over—the profit-takers and their spokes- 
men and those who can be clubbed into line are 
on the war path. They think the time has come 
to let loose the thunderbolts of opposition. 

How come that judgment can be so bad is one 
of those funny mysteries of life that await the 
answer of some future day, or the wisdom of some 
oracle. For it is bad judgment. The American peo- 
ple are for N.R.A. because they know of nothing 
else to put in its place as a means of saving 
America from destruction. 

Those who come with brickbats should hunt 
something better before they step forth to deal 
death to the one hope of the day. 

But there are, as has been said before, always 
those who will not learn, 

* * O® 

The whole scheme has its faults, some of them 
of good size. 

General Johnson has his faults. Some of the 
deputies ought to be sent home. But faults in de- 
tail are no basis for condemnation of the whole 
great plan. 

Men are going back to work. Lives are being 
saved. Wages are being raised and hours are being 
reduced. That may mean little to Wall Streeters 
and their errand boys, but it means everything to 
workers. 

It may mean nothing to a Wiggin—gosh, what 
a sight!—but it means everything to the workers 
who get jobs. 

It may mean nothing to Al Smith, but it means 
everything to that great multitude which so re- 
cently thought Al was the “candy kid.” 

N.R.A. is going to live just as long as it is the 
nation’s best bet for recovery, and it would be 
better service if critics kept silence just a little 
longer. What a time to get high horse and what a 
time to go sharpshooting! What a time! 

ee 

The new deal appears to be pretty sound timber. 
—‘‘Boston Shoe and Leather Reporter.” 
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O’Connell Reports on 


A. F. of L. Convention 


A special order of business at last Friday's 
meeting of the San Francisco Labor Council was 
the report of John A. O'Connell as delegate to the 
American Federation of Labor convention at 
Washington, D. C. The convention was in ses- 
sion the better part of two weeks. 


For more than an hour the Council delegates 
listened to a carefully prepared resume of the 
daily proceedings of the largest convention of the 
American Federation of Labor ever held. At its 
conclusion O'Connell added a verbal description 
of some of the sidelights. 

The report contained copious extracts from the 
opening address of President William Green, 
which discussed at length the problem of the or- 
ganizing of the workers under the “new deal” of 
President Roosevelt. The delegate recommended 
that his hearers read the entire speech, which is 
printed in the daily proceedings of the convention. 


Gompers Memorial 


O'Connell mentioned briefly the remarks of the 
various prominent persons who addressed the con- 
vention, and devoted considerable space to the 
notable ceremony on October 7, when the me- 
morial to Samuel Gompers was dedicated, with 
President Roosevelt as the principal speaker. Re- 
ferring to the President's tribute to the revered 
leader of the A. F. of L. for so many years, 
O'Connell said: 

“The press has published most of his speech, 
but one who was privileged to be personally pres- 
ent will treasure it as one of the most solemn and 
historic occasions in the history of organized labor 
in our country. The President spoke with great 
feeling and affection of his friendship for Samuel 
Gompers and about Gompers’ earnest and untir- 
ing efforts in helping to adjust our many economic 
and social problems. He spoke of Gompers’ ac- 
tivities and co-operation with the government dur- 
ing the great war, and referred to President Wil- 
son’s high commendation of the services of Mr. 
Gompers, referring to his high courage, his large 
vision and his statesmanlike sense of what was to 
be done.” 

Questions Arousing Controversy 


O'Connell reviewed at some length the clash in 
the convention on the matter of jurisdiction raised 
by the action of the Brewery Workers in assum- 
ing jurisdiction over teamsters, engineers and 
firemen, which was decided against the Brewery 
Workers. 

He also commented on the proposal to increase 
the membership of the executive council of the 
Federation, another question upon which there 
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was division of sentiment in the convention, but 
which was defeated by a substantial majority. 
O'Connell made no attempt to cover all the mat- 
ters under discussion at the convention, which 
have been made familiar to readers of the Labor 
Clarion, but he touched upon such questions as 
the proposal to charter so-called “probationary 
federal unions,’ which was disapproved; the atti- 
tude of labor and capital toward the Industrial 
Recovery Act; the proposal to withdraw all offi- 
cials of the American Federation of Labor and its 
affiliated unions from posts in the N.R.A., which 
was defeated; the resolution presented by the 
California State Federation of Labor advocating 
restriction of Filipino immigration, which was 
adopted; and the discussion of the German labor 
movement, with the subsequent adoption of the 
proposal to boycott German goods and German 
service until such time as “the German govern- 
ment recognizes the right of the working people 
of Germany to organize into bona fide independent 
trade unions and until Germany ceases its repres- 
sive policy of persecution of the Jewish people.” 


Recommends Reading of Proceedings 


“The many resolutions and reports thereon 
acted on by the convention at its three sessions 
on the last day would be worthy of a detailed 
report on each,” concludes O’Connell, “but this 
report, already of considerable extent, must con- 
tent itself by merely pointing out to the delegates 
that full details are printed in the proceedings, to 
which you are all referred, in the hope that you 
may read them and receive the mass of valuable 
information and advice therein contained, in the 
spirit with which it is imparted, to serve the or- 
ganized labor movement of our country as guid- 
ing posts on the difficult road it will have to travel 
during the ensuing year. 

“Indeed, it was a great inspiration and valuable 
privilege to enjoy, to attend this convention and 
to get in personal touch with so many old and 
new acquaintances, all of whom have rendered dis- 
tinguished service in the cause of organized labor. 
I feel greatly obligated to the delegates of this 
Council who afforded me this experience, and in 
recognition of this obligation, I can promise with 
a full heart that I shall do my best to profit by 
the experience gained and hope to be able to use 
it in the service of all concerned.” 

a 
THE LUCKY ONE 

“Dorothy is getting married.” 

lucky man?” 


“Who is the 
“Her father.”’—Exchange. 
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Culinary Crafts Sign Agreements 
With Big New York Cafeterias 


Collective bargaining agreements were signed 
in New York City during October by the Hotel 
and Restaurant Employees with the Stewart's 
Cafeterias, Inc., and with the Wils-Lowe Cafe- 
terias, Inc. Forty-one places of business are af- 
fected and over 2000 workers will become mem- 
bers of the international union as a result of the 
agreement and signed contract. 

Seventy-two new charters have been issued 
since October 1, reports Secretary Bob Hesketh 
of the international union, according to word from 
Cincinnati. 
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Pay and Job Increases 


Reported Under Codes 


Evidence that N.R.A. codes have increased aver- 
age hourly earnings, decreased the hours worked 
per week and increased employment was given by 
figures made public by Secretary of Labor Fran- 
ces Perkins in Washington last week. President 
William Green of the American Federation of 
Labor recently estimated that shortening the hours 
of work put 1,700,000 persons back to work in 
August and September. 


Miss Perkins reported average hourly earnings 
of 51.4 cents in September, more than 3 cents 
above the August average, while at the same time 
there was recorded a decrease in the average hours 
worked per week from 38.6 to 36.1. 


These figures were based on reports to the 
bureau of labor statistics from representative es- 
tablishments in eighty-nine of the principal manu- 
facturing industries. During September, Miss Per- 
kins had previously announced, more than 620,000 
unemployed persons were returned to jobs with 
an approximate increase of $10,000,000 in weekly 
payrolls. 

Miss Perkins pointed out that the increases in 
earnings and decreases in hours of work were 
made despite decreased hours per week of plant 
operations, showing the effect of the N.R.A. codes. 
“This is evidenced,” she said, “by the fact that 
seventy-three of the eighty-nine manufacturing 
industries reported increased employment between 
August and September and each of the sixteen non- 
manufacturing industries surveyed by the labor 
statistics bureau reported gains in the number of 
workers during the month.” 

“T see a definite effect of the N.R.A. program, 
and believe it is working out about as was ex- 
pected,” declared the secretary. 
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FIREMEN’S BALL TONIGHT 


With all of the realism of an actual fire, 100 
firemen of the local department will “extinguish” 
a burning apartment house in the Civic Auditorium 
tonight (Friday), saving lives and using every 
known form of life-saving device and act. This 
is to be the main exhibition feature of the annual 
fire department ball for the benefit of the Widows 
and Orphans and Mutual Aid associations. All 
of the thrills and hazardous feats performed at a 
regular three-alarm fire under the most exciting 
conditions will surround the event. 

= 
FRANK BROWN GOES EAST 

Frank Brown, business agent of the local Mold- 
ers’ Union, left last week for a trip East which 
will take him to Cincinnati and Washington, D. C. 
He will attend an executive board meeting of the 
International Molders’ Union and will then pro- 
ceed to the capital on business connected with 
the various codes in which his union is interested. 
He expects to be away from the city three weeks. 

> 
GLASS WORKERS WIN STRIKE 

The new organizational spirit in the South is 
reflected in the strike won by the glass workers 
at High Point, N. C. Their agreement calls for 
abolition of the stretch-out and the firing of all 
strike-breakers. The workers agreed to return to 
work pending arbitration by the National Labor 
Board of the controversy over wage rates. 
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Settle Jurisdiction 
In Clothing Trades 


The text of the agreement signed at Washington, 
D. C., on October 5 last, which terminated the 
long-standing controversy between the United Gar- 
ment Workers of America and the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers of America, is printed in the 
“Garment Worker,” official journal of the former 
organization, of October 27. This agreement was 
the basis of the granting of a charter to the Amal- 
gamated Clothing Workers by the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. The agreement reads as follows: 

“The United Garment Workers of America to 
retain and hold present membership and firms now 
organized, but agrees that it will not organize any 
new firms or workers in the men’s ready-made 
or tailor-to-the-trade manufacturing industry of 
men’s or boys’ clothing. 

“The Amalgamated Clothing Workers of Amer- 
ica agrees that the United Garment Workers of 
America is to retain all of its present membership 
and firms in the foregoing industry which are now 
organized and belong to that organization. The 
rights of both organizations in the industry shall 
be recognized, maintained and not injured by either 
side, or members or firms taken from one by the 
other. 

Rights of Parties Defined 

“The Amalgamated Clothing Workers of Amer- 
ica agrees not to’ organize any firms or workers in 
such lines as men’s and boys’ overalls, factory- 
inade pants, shirts of all kinds, pajamas, shorts, 
play-suits and kindred lines of all kinds of work 
clothing, which field is to be left entirely to the 
United Garment Workers of America. 

“The United Garment Workers of America 
agrees that workers of firms making only men’s 
fine shirts which are now organized by the Amal- 
gamated Clothing Workers of America may re- 
main in that organization, but the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers of America agrees not to organ- 
ize any others in that field unless by agreement be- 
tween both organizations. Firms making exclu- 
sively leather-lined coats shall belong to the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America, ex- 
cept such as are now organized by the United 
Garment Workers of America. Firms making 
some leather-lined coats and a general line of 
work clothing shall belong to the United Garment 
Workers of America. 

United Label to Be Used 

“The United Garment Workers of America is to 
have the only union label in all the men’s cloth- 
ing, uniforms, leather goods, fine shirts, work- 
shirts, work-clothing and all kindred lines in the 
men’s and boys’ entire industry. The Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers of America agrees not to issue 
any union label of its own and the United Gar- 
ment Workers of America agrees that if any firm 
of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America 
Wishes to use a union label they may apply through 
the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America 
and receive the use of the union label of the United 
Garment Workers of America on the same terms 
ts all other firms of the United Garment Workers 
of America. 

Agreed to Co-operate 

“Both organizations agree to work harmoniously, 
protecting each other’s interest in a friendly, co- 
operative spirit for the good of all and in the inter- 
ests of the workers in these industries. 

“It is further agreed that only the United Gar- 
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ment Workers of America shall exercise jurisdic- 
tion over workers employed in factories where the 
majority are employed in making pants composed 
of cotton contents and in factories which manu- 
facture bath robes, men’s bathing suits, bartenders’ 
or barbers’ jackets and aprons, or similar white 
goods, nainsook or linen underwear, collars or 
cuffs for men’s shirts, and in factories where the 
majority of the goods manufactured is work cloth- 
ing, rompers, jumpers, windbreaks, cotton coats 
or pants worn by workers in their daily occupa- 
tion.” 


Code Provides Wage Increase 


Together With Shorter Hours 


Beginning November 13 San Francisco laundries 
will be under a C.R.A. code which provides a 
forty-four-hour week and a wage of 40 cents to 
72 cents an hour. 

The code was signed on Tuesday last by Edwin 
M. Daugherty, C.R.A. administrator, and Timothy 
A. Reardon, director of the State Department of 
Industrial Relations. 

The code also prohibits selling laundry and linen 
supply service under cost plus 10 per cent. Two 
code authorities are set up, one for power and one 
for hand laundries. Said Mr. Reardon after sign- 
ing the code: ; 

“The laundries of San Francisco, employing 4000 
men and women on a payroll of $4,000,000 yearly, 
deserve great credit for voting wage increases to 
their employees of 12%4 per cent, directly in line 
with the President’s campaign.” 

oo ee 
BENEFIT FOR SIGMUND MULLER 

Saturday evening, December 2, at Musicians’ 
Hall, 230 Jones street, a benefit dance is to be 
given for Sigmund Muller, director of the Mu- 
nicipal Railway Band, whose long illness has left 
him in distress. An elaborate entertainment is 
being prepared, to begin at 8 o’clock and to be 
followed by dancing at 9 o’clock. The arrange- 
ments are in charge of the Musicians’ Union and 
Carmen’s Union No. 518. Tickets are 50 cents, 
and a big attendance is expected to aid a worthy 
cause and enjoy a fine program. 


PUBLISHERS AND N.R.A. 


Addressing the convention of the Empire State 
Typographical Conference at White Plains, N. Y., 
Charles P. Howard, president of the International 
Typographical Union, charged that some news- 
papers which are members of the American News- 
paper Publishers’ Association are not living up to 
either the letter or the spirit of the National Re- 
covery Act. 

President Howard declared some publishers 
were refusing to adjust their schedules of pay 
and hours to conform to N.R.A. codes or proposed 
codes, feeling that because of their influence they 
were entitled to special privileges. 

They still hold to the theory, he said, that pros- 
perity lay in long hours and small pay for their 
employees. He added that such publishers were 
resisting attempts to put approved codes into 
effect in their plants because they felt that the 
codes would increase their production costs. 
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UNITED STATES LAUNDRY 
Telephone MArket 6000 


1148 HARRISON STREET 
VISITORS WELCOME ' 


We Wash Everything With Ivory Soap _—‘! 
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Phone HEmlock 3760 


Henry’s Dairy Lunch 
FOOD OF QUALITY 


3036 Sixteenth Street San Francisco 
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To Give Employment 


To Four Million Men 


Probably as an answer to the attacks against 
the N.R.A., President Roosevelt announced on 
Wednesday last that plans are under way to put 
four million men to work on public works involv- 
ing the expenditure of $400,000,000. 

The federal relief program is to be expanded by 
the creation of a civil works administration, 
through whose activities it is intended to increase 
the work of part-time men now on relief rolls so 
that they may be put on a self-sustaining basis. 
Harry Hopkins, federal relief administrator, will 
be in charge of the civil works administration. 

It is intended that two million men shall be put 
on a self-sustaining basis by November 16 and 
that an additional two million men may be put 
on this basis by December 15. 


The President has laid down the principle of a 
thirty-hour week for the workers he intends to 
employ and believes that by this one stroke two- 
thirds of the families in the country now receiving 
relief will be removed at least in part from relief 
roles. 

Approximately three million families are now 
being cared for by public relief agencies, under 
White House estimates. 

This is a reduction since April 1 of 1,500,000 
families. The President has been informed that 
during September alone 250,000 families were 
taken off relief rolls, representing about one mil- 
lion persons. 


—_@______ 


End of Prohibition Marked by 
Shipment of California Wines 


As an evidence of what the repeal of the prohi- 
bition laws will mean to California in a business 
way, a local newspaper recites that California wines 
to the amount of millions of quarts are already 
speeding to Eastern destinations on special trains, 
and that preparations are being made to ship even 
larger quantities within the next few days. 

The president of the Italian-Swiss colony at 
Asti is quoted as saying that approximately twenty 
cars of its products will be dispatched within a 
few days, and other firms are making preparations 
to ship large quantities of California wines. 

It is expected that the use of tank cars, which 
were the mode of shipment in pre-prohibition days, 
will be resumed. 
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The Rochester Clothing Co. 


Established 1906 


Clothing, Furnishings and Hats 
CORNER MISSION AND THIRD 


Specializing in 
'aion-made Clothing and Furnishings 


e 
NATIONAL GROCERIES 
ADVERTISED TOBACCO 
PRODUCTS TOILETRIES 
SOLD PROVISIONS 
HERE SHOES 
FOR DRY GOODS 


WE ALWAYS UNDERSELL 


Efficient Part Time Auditing and Bookkeeping 


MAX A. MULDNER 


Public Accountant 


Phone EXbrook 7265 318 S. F. LABOR TEMPLE 
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Pompeii Macaroni Factory, Inc. 
: Manufacturers o 
HIGH-GRADE GOODS 
Oakland Branch: 50! FRANKLIN ST. Phone LAkeside 1246 
Les Angeles Branch: 105 COURT ST. 


2987 FOLSOM ST., Near 26th, SAN FRANCISCO 
Phone Mission 5744 
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RUN O’ THE HOOK 


(This department is conducted by the president of 

San Francisco Typographical Union No. 21) 

Hugo Langpaap, age 53, for twenty-seven years 
foreman of the composing room of the Walter T. 
Lyon Company, 320 Sixth avenue, which prints 
“The Richmond Banner,” died November 3. He 
was a member of the Union Printers’ Mutual Aid 
Society as well as Typographical Union No. 21. 
The funeral was held last Saturday, under the 
auspices of Richmond Lodge No. 375, F. & A. M. 
Born in San Francisco, he spent his childhood in 
historic Tombstone, Ariz. He formerly worked 
for Payot-Upham Company, and started with 
Walter Lyon as soon as the latter's office re- 
opened after the fre of 1906. Surviving are his 
widow, two sons and a daughter, three of his 
four sisters and three of his four brothers. His 
oldest son is a senior at the University of Cali- 
fornia. Capacity for hard work and unswerving 
loyalty dominated Hugo Langpaap’s life. He had 
been suffering for months with heart 
trouble, but refused to give up his duties. His 
end came suddenly, dying in the hospital to which 
he was taken fifteen minutes after starting work 
in the morning. Always in robust health until 
less than a year ago, he gave himself unsparingly 


some 


to the demands of his family, his foremanship and 
the organizations with which he was _ affiliated. 
His personality of rugged warmth—a blend of 
honest strength and desire to be of service to 
others—won him a wide acquaintance, who mourn 
his passing. 

Every one of her vast legion of friends and 
acquaintances will be pained to learn that Mrs. 
Will J. French is very ill. She is a patient in 
Staniord University Hospital in San Francisco. 
Mrs. French has been in poor health many months, 
and now specialists in medical science have diag- 
nosed her ailment as a block of the spinal cord. 
Mr. and Mrs. French were married in 1905, when 
Mrs. French was a delegate to the San Fancisco 
Labor Council from the Laundry Workers’ Union 
and Mr. French was president of the Labor Coun- 
cil, At that time Mr. French was also president of 
San Francisco Typographical Union and the San 
Francisco Allied Printing Trades Council. Mrs. 
French is a director of the Berkeley Traffic Safety 
Commission and a former honorary secretary of 
that body. She also is a member -of the Women’s 
City Club and Etude Club of the college city. In 
1927 she organized the Burlingame-San Mateo 
League of Women Voters. During the World War 
Mrs. French gave most generously of her time 
to the San Francisco Branch of the National 
League tor Woman’s Service. Until she became 
too ill to continue her manifold club and civic ac- 
tivities she was prominent in the affairs of the 
San Francisco Women’s City Club and the San 
Francisco League of Women Voters. Immediate 
and complete restoration of the health of this ad- 
mirable woman, who has so unstintingly con- 
tributed her time and talent to the advancement 
and welfare of various bay region communities, 
is hoped for by all who know her. 

The sympathy of members of the Typographical 
Union is tendered to their fellow craftsman, Frank 
een | 
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FUNERAL DIRECTORS 
Phone Mission 0141 29th and Dolores Streets 


Official Undertaker of S. F. Typographical Union 21 
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Phone MArket 0170 UNION STORE 


BROWN & KENNEDY 


FLORAL ARTISTS 
Funeral Work a Specialty—Lowest Prices 
3089 Sixteenth St., Near Valencia 
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J. Riegelhuth of the Carlisle chapel, whose daugh- 
ter, Helen, was claimed by death last week. Helen 
Riegelhuth was a graduate of the Girls’ High 
School of San Francisco, and her passing brought 
sorrow to the hearts of a host of friends, old and 
young alike. She was a young woman of beauti- 
ful character, having cheerfully and successfully 
assumed the responsibilities in the home circle of 
her deceased mother, who was a victim of the 
1918 epidemic of influenza. Sharing in the bereave- 
ment of her devoted father are her two brothers, 
Frank J., Jr., and Walter Riegelhuth, and her sis- 
ter, Genevieve. 

Congratulations and well wishes are being re- 
ceived by Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Gledhill (Mrs. 
lorena May Converse), who have announced 
their marriage. The ceremony was performed at 
the home of the Rev. Norman W. Pendleton, 
Redwood City, on October 30. Mr. Gledhill is a 
linotype operator, affiliated with the Typo- 
graphical Union, and an accomplished musician. 
Mr. and Mrs. Gledhill announce they are “at 
home” in Brisbane, Calif. 


Mr. Harold A. Scott and Mr. Walter Young are 
patients in San Francisco Hospital, where calls 
may be given them by their fellows of the Typo- 
graphical Union. Mr. Young is suffering from a 
fractured leg caused by an accident, while Mr. 
Scott is doing his best to forestall a general break- 
down of health. 


The transposition of headlines, while not un- 
known to newspaper workers in this country, is 
not penalized so severely as in Germany, where, 
according to a current story, Herr Hitler visited 
his wrath upon an offending newspaper. It ap- 
pears that in Essen recently there were some big 
doings, with Nazi salutes and brown shirts and 
goose-steppings, to celebrate the dedication of a 
new Nazi standard. On the same day there was 
a play at one of the schools. The next day one 
Essen journal came out with a picture of the Nazi 
ceremony labeled with the caption that had been 
written for the school play. Over the brown-shirt 
boys, saluting arms and _ goose-stepping legs 
stretched out stiffly, were the words, “A scene 
from an amusing comedy.” The paper was sus- 
pended for four days and the editor and makeup 
man were taken to jail. 

C. M. Baker of San Francisco, first vice-presi- 
dent of the International Typographical Union, 
has been named by the Labor Advisory Board as 
labor advisor for the hearing on the code of the 
music publishing and distributing industry. 


“News” Chapel Notes—By L. L. Heagney 


N.R.A. seems to be getting results. Rabbi 
Henno’s “sit” was returned to him last week, one 
of several Foreman Davy has restored recently. 

There is some little way to go, though, before 
good times can be said to be back. A new sub, 
unable to get work and without money, his wife 
scheduled for an operation in an inland town, 
started walking to her bedside in a drenching 
downpour. 

Odd things men will wager on. Lynn White, 
in a card game with Jack De Mille, lost and had 
the dubious pleasure of doing Jack’s laundry for 
a week. 

Speaking of cards, certain harbinger of nearness 
of the gladsome holiday season is Phil Scott hunt- 
ing poker players. A canny son of old Scotland, 
he’d have to spend his own money for Christmas 
presents were he unable to find boys willing to 
take a chance. And what a chance! 

Eddie Porter, perennially deflated, was hugely 
amused when a young fellow tried a “touch” for 
fifty smackers. Eddie stopped laughing just long 
enough to thank him for the compliment. 

“Who’s working for Ryder today?” asked Lou 
Schmidt. “Ewer,” he was told. “I am not,” Lou 
retorted. 

Chester Beers was one of the sponsors of an 
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MAILER NOTES 


By LEROY C.SMITH 


By a vote of 1342 in favor to 389 against, the 
M. T. D. U. locals, in referendum held October 4, 
authorized the M. T. D. U. officers to negotiate 
an agreement with the executive council of the 
I. T. U., the agreement to include giving the M. T, 
D. U. officers jurisdiction over mailer members 
of the latter organization—“the terms and condi- 
tions to include an adjustment of the mailers’ 
interest in the funds and properties of the I. T. U.” 

“The qualifications of voters,” reads the M. ‘I, 
D. U. by-laws, “shall be membership in a subor- 
dinate union which has paid per capita tax * * * 
due this M. T. D. U. on date of election.” The 
financial statements of the  secretary-treasurer 
show that from July, 1932, to August, 1933, Albany, 
N. Y., and Detroit, Mich., have paid no per Capita 
to the M. T. D. U., yet the votes of these two 
unions are counted in the tabulation of the M. '. 
D. U. referendum vote held on October 4, 1933. 
Albany, N. Y., voted 1 in favor to 21 against: 
Detroit, Mich., voted 5 solid for the proposition. 

The following M. T. D. U. local unions are listed 
“No returns received”: Philadelphia, Pa.; Atlanta, 
Ga.; Ottawa, Canada; Little Rock, Ark. Topeka, 
Kan., voted 4 in favor to 19 against. 

In his summary of the vote the secretary-treas- 
urer states eight local unions failed to send in re- 
turns. He includes among the above-mentioned 
unions Boston, Chicago, Milwaukee and San Fran- 
cisco. The records of the secretary-treasurer 
should show that the latter four unions have paid 
no per capita nor had any official relations with the 
M. T. D. U. for several years; and also that these 
four unions have been paying per capita directly 
to the secretary-treasurer of the I. T. U. And 
according to a strict and legal interpretation oi 
the laws of the M. T. D. U., as well as from both 
a moral and a legal standpoint, Boston, Chicago, 
Milwaukee and San Francisco would be setting a 
bad example, which they do not care to do, in vot- 
ing in any referendums of the M. T. D. U. 

“The mailers have written a new Magna Carta 

for themselves, and the executive council will lend 
every effort to make it effective,” concludes the 
secretary-treasurer in his summary of the vote. 
The inference, it would seem, is that it was not 
the ultimatum given him by his subjects, but love 
for them, that prompted King John to give them 
the Magna Carta. 
—— ee ee ee 
entertainment and movie given by the San Fran- 
cisco Society for the Deaf at the Palace Hotel on 
November 3. A good sized attendance rewarded 
the effort to entertain. 

Someone with a curious sense of humor made a 
long-distance phone call and had it charged to 
Jim Donnelly. Boy, Jim went right up in the air, 
talking all the way. 

The obituary of the eighteenth amendment wis 
chanted by Harry Crotty with his “Better prohi- 
bition than no booze at all.” 

Now that the football season is here, it reminds 
that Johnny Branch made a long pass ef 40.50, 
which was intercepted by John Law. Branch pen- 
alized ten iron men; score, Branch 30,50, Law, 10. 

———_@—______ 
BREWERY TROUBLE SETTLED IN PART 

A controversy which had existed for the past 
several years between the Anheuser-Busch Com- 
pany and the Building Trades Council of St. Louis 
was adjusted recently for all building trades cx- 
cept the painters. 
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WASTED BLARNEY 
Terence—’Tis a fine lad ye have here. A muag- 
nificent head and noble features. Could ye lend 
me a couple of dollars? Pat—I could not. ‘Tis 

my wife’s child by her first husband. 
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FERRY SCALE DISCUSSED 


Representatives of ferry boat employees and 
the Southern Pacific-Golden Gate Ferries met 
Wednesday last with a committee composed of 
Judge M. C. Sloss, chairman; Henry F. Brady, 
dean of the school of commerce of the University 
of California, and Father Thomas F. Burke, in an 
effort to reconcile the differences relating to wage 
scales. The mediation committee was appointed 
by George Creel, chairman of the Regional Labor 
Board. 


Representing the ferry workers was C. W. Deal, 
secretary of the Ferryboatmen’s Union, and for 
the ferry management E. H. Maggard, vice-presi- 
dent, appeared. 


The controversy arose out of the announced in- 
tention of the ferry company to continue in force 
a wage reduction of 10 per cent put into effect 
last year under a temporary agreement, which ex- 
pired November 1. 

Apparently Wednesday’s meeting discussed 
methods of presenting the case by both parties to 
the controversy. A decision is not expected to be 
reached immediately. 


> 
COMPARISON WITH 1921 


Considerable interest has been aroused in a re- 
port from Secretary Perkins comparing present re- 
covery figures with those of the period of 1921, 
when the country was coming out of the post-war 
depression. This report showed that during the six 
summer months of 1921 there were 1453 strikes and 
lockouts, involving 895,000 employees, while for the 
similar period in 1933 there were 900 strikes and 
lockouts involving 584,000 workers. 

oS 
WHAT COMMON PEOPLE GET 

“The air belongs to the common people!” shouts 
a speaker in a talk on radio control. Well, keep 
your shirt on, brother; they’ve been getting it all 
along.—Atlanta “Journal.” : 
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John A. Kelly, Prominent Unionist, 
Goes to His Reward—Other Deaths 


John A. Kelly, a former president of the San 
Francisco Labor Council, died suddenly at his 
home in this city last Tuesday following a heart 
attack. Funeral services were held yesterday, inter- 
ment being in Holy Cross Cemetery. 

For more than a quarter of a century John A. 
Kelly was a prominent figure in San Francisco 
labor activities and in local politics. Under Mayor 
P. H. McCarthy he was a member of the Board of 
Supervisors and chairman of the important finance 
committee. He was acting mayor for a period 
during MeCarthy’s incumbency. 


Surviving the deceased are his widow and four 
children, 

Other deaths of union members during the week 
Were: William C. Donnelly, member of the Inter- 
National Brotherhood of Stationary Firemen No. 
86; Lewis Pastorino, Teamsters’ Union No. 835; 
Frederick A. Mecredy, Postal Clerks’ Association; 
Sol Slyter, Plasterers’ Union. 


WITH THE NEW DEAL 


WHEN PURCHASING HOME PRODUCTS 


TRADES (NON CoUNCIL} 
Ask for the above emblem, which represents 
the product of Unions affiliated with the 


Allied Printing Trades Council 


| A Symbol of Fair Conditions for the Worker 
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binding . . Photo- 
Engraving . Cuts 
Stereotyping . 

Electrotyping . . 
Mailing ..... 
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Intensive Drive Is Scheduled 
For Wind-Up of Chest Drive 


Scheduled to close tonight, the Community Chest 
drive was still some hundreds of thousands of 
dollars short of the quota when the workers re- 
sumed their task of securing pledges yesterday 
morning. It was hoped by an intensive canvass 
during the last two days to achieve the sought 
for goal of $1,945,000. 

Archbishop Hanna, vice-president of the Chest, 
in an appeal to the workers to carry the drive to 
a successful conclusion, told of the greatness of 
the need of funds this year. 

“Our task this year is greater than ever before 
because of world conditions,” the archbishop said. 
“On behalf of my poor I wish to thank you work- 
ers for the Chest for what you have already ac- 
complished and to urge you to further effort that 
we may not fail those who look to us for care in 
this time of crisis.” 


COAL STRIKE ENDED 


The prolonged strike in western Pennsylvania’s 
steel company-operated coal mines evidently is a 
thing of the past. 

The- last 15,000 or so of the 75,000 coal miners 
who battled for three months for union recogni- 
tion began winding their way through fog and 
drizzling rain in Fayette County, Pennsylvania, 
last Monday, according to an Associated Press 
dispatch from Uniontown. 

When the third shifts reported officials esti- 
mated between 8000 and 10,000 of the “captive” 
mine workers had been re-engaged. They said 
about 5000 more will be employed if contemplated 
steel-rail orders are placed. 

Under the peace agreement confirmed person- 
ally by President Roosevelt in a conference last 
week with a union committee of eight, a fed- 
erally supervised election will be held by the 
workers within ten days to choose representatives 
who will confer with company officials and draw 
up a wage and working conditions agreement. 


PROGRAM OF “UHL THREE” 


“T thank the voters for the confidence they have 
shown in me and my associates, Dr. Adolph E. 
Schmidt and John M. Ratto,” said Adolph Uhl in 
a public statement Wednesday. 

“Tn the first place, we will give employment to 
our citizens who are on relief. 

“We shall urge reclamation of 1000 acres in the 
south basin for the much needed industrial lands, 
whereby essential payrolls can be secured. 

“We will urge charter amendments that. will 
limit municipal employment to either man or wife, 
but not both.” 
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GREAT N.R.A. PARADE 


The N.R.A. parade staged on the eve of the 
municipal election proved to be a remarkable dem- 
onstration, which was participated in, it was re- 
ported, by more than forty thousand persons. 

More than two hours was consumed by the 
parade in passing a given point, the marchers in 
many instances being twelve and fifteen abreast. 
Almost all the down-town department stores were 
represented by their employees and elaborate floats, 
and the different sections of the city—the Mission, 
the Marina and Fillmore districts, for instance— 
were represented with striking displays and corps 
of marchers. 

Altogether it was one of the most impressive 
parades held in San Francisco in years. It was 
held by some to be a sufficient answer to the 
critics of the N.R.A. program. 


?e- 
ELECTRICAL STRIKES SETTLED 


The national Labor Board has settled strikes of 
Westinghouse Electric Company employees at 
East Springfield and Chicopee Falls, Mass. About 
2700 workers were affected. The company will be- 
gin collective bargaining relative to reclassifying 
operations and establishing rates for each occu- 
pation. 
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DEPLORES ECONOMY IN EDUCATION 

Economies in schools are going too far, Secre- 
tary of the Interior Harold I. Ickes warned in a 
radio address broadcast from Washington. “Our 
schools ought to be the last to feel the pinch of 
economy,” he said, adding that some persons are 
taking advantage of the “economic strain” to strike 
at the future of education. 
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| EVERYTHING 


FOR THE 


HOME 


EASY TERMS 


Sterling 


FURNITURE COMPANY 


BUNSTER & SAXE 


1049 MARKET STREET 


CHEAP CLEANING IS EXPENSIVE 


Be not deceived by cheap cleaning. 


patronizing a plant where all your cl 


Protect the health of your family by 
othes and household goods, including 


rugs, are handled under the most sanitary conditions, where your clothing 
stays clean and pressed longer and save them from wear. 
Cleaning with us is an art. 


High Quality Cleaning and Finishing at 
Moderate Prices—You Will Be Surprised! 


J. ALLEC 


DYEING AND CLEANING WORKS 


Main Office and Works 


2140 FOLSOM STREET 
PHONE HEMLOCK 3131 
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S. F. LABOR COUNCIL 


Labor Council meets every Friday at 8 p. m. at 
Labor Temple, Sixteenth and Capp streets. Secre- 
tary’s office and headquarters, Room 205, Labor 
Temple. The Executive and Arbitration Committees 
meet every Monday at 7:30 p. m. Label Section 
meets first and third Wednesdays at 8 p. m. Head- 
quarters phone, MArket 0056. 


Synopsis of Minutes of November 3, 1933 
Meeting called to order at 8:15 p. m. by Presi- 
dent Vandeleur. 
Roll Call of Officers—All present. 


Reading Minutes—Minutes of the previous meet- 
ing approved as printed in the Labor Clarion. 

Credentials—From laundry Workers’ Union, 
Mollie Allard, vice Earl Allard. Delegate seated. 


Communications—Filed—Minutes of the Build- 
ing Trades Council. From the Union Labor party. 
requesting members and friends of organized labor 
to vote the Union Labor ticket straight. From 
the Widows and Orphans’ Mutual Aid Associa- 
tion, announcing its annual concert and ball, to 
be held November 10, 1933, in the Civic Audi- 
torium. From the Association Against the Prohi- 
bition Amendment, thanking the Council for its 
assistance in the fight which is about ended. 

Referred to the Secretary—From Milk Drivers’ 
Union, requesting the Council to place the name 
of F. Misner on the “We Don't Patronize List.” 
From the Local Joint Executive Committee of the 
Culinary Workers, requesting the Council to place 
the Maison Paul, 1214 Market street, on the “We 
Don't Patronize List.” From the Grocery Clerks’ 
Union, requesting assistance to adjust the differ- 
ences between their union and J. O’Connor, head- 
quarters at 5106 Mission street. From American 
Federation of Labor, relative to the purchasing of 
copies of the proceedings of the convention held 
in Washington, D. C. From the California West- 
ern States Life Insurance Company, relative to 
selling insurance. 

Communication from the American Federation 
of Labor, with reference to the report on the 
jurisdiction of the Brewery Workmen, Teamsters, 
Operating Engineers and Firemen. On motion it 
was referred to the officers of the Council. 

Report of Executive Committee—In the matter 
of communication from Mr. Frank Newman, Colo- 
nel of Division 5 of the Community Chest, request- 
ing a contribution from the Council. Committee 
recommended that the Council donate the sum of 
$50. Concurred in. 
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WE DON’T PATRONIZE LIST 
fe ee ee 


The concerns listed below are on the “We 
Don’t Patronize List’? of the San Francisco 
Labor Council. Members of Labor Unions 
and sympathizers are requested to cut this 
out and post it. 


American Tobacco Company. 

Baker, Hamilton & Pacific Co. 

California Building Maintenance Co., 20 Ninth 

Clinton Cafeterias. 

Co-Op Manufacturing Company. 

Domestic Hand Laundry, 218 Ellis. 

Ernest J. Sultan Mfg. Co. 

E. Goss & Co., Clase Mfg. -» 113 Front. 

Foster's Panchos and Bakeries. 

Goldberg, Bowen & Co., grocers, 242 Sutter. 

Goldstone Bros., manufacturers of Dread- 
naught and Bodyguard Overalls. 

“Grizzly Bear,” organ of N. S. G. W. 
Hollywood Dry Corporation and its Products. 
Manning's, Inc., Coffee and Sandwich Shops. 
Mann Manufacturing Company, Berkeley. 
Market Street R. R. 

Marquard’s Coffee Shop and Catering Co. 
Purity Chain Stores. 

Q. R. S. Neon Corporation, 690 Potrero Ave. 
San Francisco Biscuit Co. (located in Seattle) 
The Mutual Stores Co. 

Torino Bakery, 2823 Twenty-third. 

Traung Label & Litho Co. 

Union Furniture Co., 2075 Mission. 

All Barber Shops open on Sunday are unfair. 


In the matter of resolution adopted by the Coun- 
cil dealing with the failure of the Market Street 
Railway to comply with the requirements of the 
N.R.A. code; committee reported progress in 
gathering information preliminary to bringing the 
matter before the N.R.A. local headquarters. The 
attention of your committee was called to the ex- 
pensive and extensive campaign now conducted by 
the Pacific Gas and Electric Company against 
Proposition No. 3 on the November ballot, and a 
resolution submitted which committee adopted and 
copy forwarded to the Railway Commission for 
consideration and action. In the matter of instruc- 
tions of Council to consider ways and means of 
entertaining the delegates to the next convention 
of the American Federation of Labor, your com- 
mittee reports progress. Delegate Urmy reported 
the desire of the Building Trades to participate 
in the N.R.A. parade; the matter was placed in the 
hands of the officers of the Council, and they were 
directed to suggest to the building trades unions 
to call a meeting of their business agents to con- 
sult and make preparations for participating in the 
parade. Concurred in. 

Report of Delegate to A. F. of L. Convention— 
Report was read and was referred to Labor Clarion 
for publication, and the delegate was tendered a 
vote of thanks for his very instructive and inter- 
esting report. 

Reports of Unions—Waitresses—Will hold dance 
Saturday, November 4. Musicians No. 6—Will 
not give service to Milligan’s Restaurant for the 
reason that it is on the “We Don’t Patronize List.” 
Window Cleaners—Complained about the main- 
tenance companies not complying with N.R.A.; 
will have a hearing with the compliance board. 
Culinary Workers—Are conducting an intensive 
campaign of organization; have declared for the 
five-day week; will carry out the spirit of the 
N.R.A.; Maison Paul unfair to their organization. 
A report was made that the Building Trades Coun- 
cil has removed the El Rey Brewing Company 
from the “We Don’t Patronize List.” 

Auditing Committee—Reported favorably on all 
bills, and warrants were ordered drawn for same. 

New Business—Moved that the Council engage 
a band of sixteen pieces for the N.R.A. parade on 
Monday night. Motion carried. 

Receipts, $382.50; expenses, $1447. 

Council adjourned at 10:05 p. m 

Fraternally submitted. 

JOHN A. O'CONNELL, Secretary. 


P. S. Members of affiliated unions are urged to 
demand the union label, card and button when 
making purchases. Also to patronize the Munici- 
pal Railway whenever possible. J2O'E: 

a 
FRENCH JOIN BOYCOTT 

The twenty-second congress of the French 
Trade Union Center decided unanimously to join 
in the boycott of German products proclaimed by 
the International Federation of Trade Unions. 
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THE FAMILY SHOE STORE 
2412 MISSION STREET Near 20th 
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hos 
a SHOE 


UNION MADE 
SOLD BY UNION CLERKS 
$6.50 - $7.50 - $8.50 
A COMPLETE LINE OF UNION. 
STAMPED WORK SHOES 


$2.75 to $4.95 


FRANK O'BRIEN, Manager 
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PROMOTIONAL LEAGUE 


Official Minutes of Meeting Held November 1 

The Trades Union Promotional League -held its 
meeting Wednesday, November 1, 1933, in Me- 
chanics’ Hall, Labor Temple, and was called at 
8:15 p. m. by Vice-President Thomas A. Rotell. 
On roll call President Edwards and Frank Joseph 
were excused as being sick. 

The minutes of the previous meeting, held 
October 18, were approved as read. 


Credentials—Brother C. A. McLeran was seated 
pending the arrival of his credentials from Car- 
penters’ Union No. 22. 


Communications—From Building Trades Coun- 
cil, minutes, noted and filed. From the California 
State Compensation Insurance Fund, on payment 
of premium for the coming year; referred to the 
trustees. 


Bilis—Same were read and referred to the 
trustees. 


Report of Secretary—He reported that calfskin 
leather coats and heavy cloth blazers could now 
be had with the United Garment Workers’ union 
label; that there were also a fresh stock of ties, 
armbands, garters and handkerchiefs to be had: 
that Sisters Nellie Casey and Catherine Barrett, 
Brother W. A. Edwards and the secretary, went 
to San Jose last Friday evening to put on a label 
show for the Women’s Union Label League of 
that city. The ladies expressed their thanks and 
appreciation for this co-operation. Report ap- 
proved. 


Reports of Unions—Delegate Johnson, report- 
ing for the culinary unions, stated that their in- 
ternational had issued about thirty charters and 
gained about 10,000 members; requests you to look 
for their union house card to be sure the place is 
union, as the N.R.A. sign does not mean that. 
Bill Posters and Billers’ Union reported big shops 
are busy; that the billers have secured more work 
for the election campaign than for some years. 
Hatters’ Union reported business has dropped off 
some; that merchants in the city and in the bay 
area are placing in stock more local union-made 
hats, but requests you to look for their union 
label in the hat before you buy. Moving Picture 
Operators’ Union stated their organization is 100 
per cent organized in the city. Garment Workers’ 
Union No. 131 reported that the white duck goods 
and shirt work was very quiet; overalls and pants 
work is good; look for their union label when 
buying. Engineers’ Union No. 64 stated work is 
fair. Carpenters’ Union No. 22 reported they have 
a campaign on to place all old members in good 
standing; are endeavoring to secure the manual 
training instructors’ positions in the Board of Edu- 
cation for members of organized labor; at present 
these positions are closed to them. Sign Painters. 
Pressmen, Bookbinders and Plasterers’ unions re- 
ported work quiet. Carpet Mechanics’ Union 
stated 90 per cent of their members are working, 
but requests a demand for their working card 
when doing work for you. Cracker Bakers and 
Packers’ Auxiliary reported they are organizing 
in Los Angeles and expect to do the same up 
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north; members working from three to five days 
per week. Carpenters’ Union No. 483 stated they 
have a number idle but still are taking in new 
members; inquired as to the standing of so-called 
beer parlors; the answer is, “No house card, not 
union.” Stereotypers and Electrotypers’ Union 
reports it is a little better. Pile Drivers’ Union 
says work is fair; accident on the Golden Gate 
bridge will delay work for a couple of weeks. 
Grocery Clerks’ Union reported they are still gain- 
ing new members in their organizing drive and 
expect the food code to be signed soon. Bakers’ 
Union No. 24 stated their members are on a five- 
day week; that Foster’s dairy lunches and bakeries 
are on the unfair list of the Labor Council. The 
Molders’ Union requests you to consider the local 
union-made Wedgewood, Occidental and Spark 
stoves when you buy a stove; Thanksgiving dance 
in the Labor Temple November 25. At this time 
representatives from the Cleaners and Dyers’ 
Unions, Locals Nos. 17960 and 18182, were per- 
mitted to address the meeting relative to a demand 
for their union sign in cleaning establishments. 

Agitation Committee—Had a meeting before 
convening this meeting on a general discussion of 
holding district meetings; will meet just before 
next meeting. 

Trustees—Favorable on all bills. Will hold 
trustees’ meeting November 14, 7 p. m. 

Unfinished Business—On bids on publicity cards 
matter was laid over until next meeting. Motion 
made and carried to send a letter of thanks to the 
Moving Picture Operators for the sound picture 
entertainment furnished at this meeting. 

Receipts—$45.09; bills paid, $114.25. 

Adjournment—Meeting adjourned at 9:15 p. m. 
to view the talkies furnished by the Moving Pic- 
ture Operators’ Union. Brother Kutner of that 
union operated the machines. All delegates and 
visitors were well pleased with the entertainment. 
Next meeting Wednesday, November 15, at 8 
p. m., in Mechanics’ Hall, Labor Temple. 

“Help to organize by demanding the union label, 
shop card and working button.” 

Fraternally submitted. 

W. G. DESEPTE, Secretary. 


DEATH OF MRS. EDSON 


Wage-earners throughout California, and es- 
pecially women workers, were saddened on Mon- 
day last when word of the death of Mrs. Katherine 
Phillipps Edson was announced. Death occurred 
in Pasadena, her home city, after a brief illness. 

Mrs. Edson was born in Ohio in 1870, and came 
to California as a young girl. She is survived by 
three children. 

For more than twenty years Mrs. Edson had 
been a prominent figure in the state and nation. 
She is credited with having done more than any 
other person in securing the enactment of Califor- 
nia’s minimum wage for women law, and for more 
than ten years she was executive secretary of the 
State Industrial Welfare Commission, charged 
with enforcing this and other legislation in the 
interest of women and child workers. 

Mrs. Edson took an active part in politics and 
was widely known throughout the state. She was 
for four years a member of the National Republi- 
can Committee, and had been a member of the 
State committee of that party also. In the war 
and post-war periods she acted as a federal medi- 
ator and labor contract mediator for the United 
States navy, and in 1921 President Harding 
named her as a member of the advisory council 
of the disarmament conference. She was made 
a member of the State Industrial Welfare Com- 
Mission by Governor Johnson, and retired from 
that position in 1931. 

a 

“He who spends union-earned money right as- 

Ssts to improve organized labor.” 


TUGWELL URGES HIGHER WAGES 

Higher wages were advocated by Rexford G. 
Tugwell, assistant secretary of agriculture, in 
speaking before the Adult Education Association 
in Chicago. “Nothing but higher wages and farm 
incomes, together with moderated retail prices, 
can redress the maladjustments which continue to 
exist in the structure of our prices,” Tugwell said. 
“Profits will have to follow from new efficiencies. 
To put them first is to put the cart before the 
horse.” 


SEEKS TO SETTLE TEXTILE STRIKES 

Robert W. Bruere, chairman of the Cotton Tex- 
tile National Industrial Relations Board, went to 
Augusta, Ga., to preside over the board’s con- 
ciliation efforts to settle strikes in the cotton tex- 
tile industry involving between 60,000 and 70,000 
workers in Georgia and South Carolina mills. The 
strikes began about October 20 at the Riverside 
mill in Augusta and spread to eleven other mills. 
Among causes of the strikes were alleged viola- 
tions of the cotton textile code. 
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"Mighty bright little 
boy you have there, 
Mrs. Jones.” 


*Why not, Mr. Jones, 
I’m the smart little 
mother who insisted 
on Natural Gas Heat- 

ing to keep him and 

the house warm?” 


Natiral Gas. 
Naturally THE BETTER FUEL 


Heart and comfort are found in homes heated by 
Natural Gas. These are two of the very strong reasons 
why Natural Gas Heating is the preferred and logical choice 
for California homes and California climate. 

To women particularly, Natural Gas Heating proves 
itself to be the most desirable of all methods of house heat- 
ing. It is the cleanest. It is the most convenient, entering 
the house automatically in abundant supply, and can be 
used without thought or handling. It is the safest, being 
so accurately and surely controlled. 

Why not benefit from the experience of hundreds of 
thousands of Natural Gas users who have made the last 
change in their home heating system? You can have Nat- 
ural Gas Heating equipment installed for less cost than 
you suspect. There is a type for every household at a price 
that meets every budget demand. Investigate Natural Gas 
Heating now before wintry weather arrives. 
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Circulating Heater 


Attractive, low in first cost and 
highly efficient. It heats two to 
four rooms. Made in many sizes 
and styles. Extremely economical 
to operate. 


Floor Furnace 


Solves the heating problem for 
homes without a _ basement. 
Highly praised by thousands. 
Saves floor space and is easy 
and most economical to install 
and operate. 


SEE YOUR DEALER OR THE 
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PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY 
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Owned + Operated + Managed by Californians 39.1133 
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Directory of Unions Affiliated With San Francisco Labor Council 


(Please netify Laber Clarion ef any change) 
Alaska Fishermen—Meets Fridays during Febru- 
ary, March, April and October, 49 Clay. 


Amalgamated Sheet Metal Workers No. 
Meets Fridays, 224 Guerrere. 


104— 


Aute Mechanics Ne. 1305—Meets Wednesdays, 8 
Pp. m., 108 Valencia. 


Auto Painters No. 1073—200 Guerrero. 


Bakers No. 24—Meets Ist and 3rd Saturdays, 
Labor Temple. 


Bakery Wagon Drivers—Meets 2nd and 4th Sat- 
urdays, 112 Valencia. 


Barbers No. 148—Meets Ist and 3rd Mondays, 112 
Valencia. 


Bill Posters and Billers No. 44—1886 Mission. 


Blackemiths and Helpers—Meets Ist 
Tuesdays, Labor Temple. 


and 3rd 


Bollermakers No. 6—Meets 2nd and 4th Mondays, 
Labor Temple. 


Bookbinders—Office, Room 804, 693 Mission. Meets 
3rd Friday, Labor Temple. 


Bottiers No. 293—Meets Srd Tuesdays. Labor 
Temple. 


Brewery Drivers—Meets 3rd Tuesday. Labor Temple. 


Brewery Workmen No. 7—Meets 3rd Thursday, 
Labor Temple. 


Bridge and Structural iron Workers No. 377— 
200 Guerrero. 


Butchers No. 11!5—Meets Wednesdays at Labor 
Temple, 


Butchers No. 508—Mike Guerra, 1479 Shafter ave. 
Carpenters Ne. 483—Meets Mondays, 112 Valencia. 


Cometery Workers—Meets Ist and 3rd Wednesdays, 
Labor Temple. 


Chauffeurs—Meets 2nd and 4th Thursdays at 112 
Valencia. 

Cleaners, Dyers and Pressers No. 17960—Office, 
1171 Market. 

Commercial Telegraphers—220 Clunie Bldg. 


Cooks No. 44—Meets Ist Thursday, 2:30 p. m.; 
3rd Thursday at 8:30 p. m., 111 Jones. 

Coopers No. 65—Meets 2nd and 4th Tuesdays, 
Labor Temple. 


Cracker Bakers No. 125—Meets 3rd Monday, La- 
bor Temple. 


Cracker Packers’ Auxillary—Meets ist and 3rd 
Tuesdays, Labor Temple. 

Dredgemen 45-C—268 Market. 

Elevator Constructors No. 8—Meets Ist and 3rd 
Fridays, 200 Guerrero. 

Electrical Workers No. 15!—Meets 2nd and 4th 
Thursdays, 112 Valencia. 

Electrical Workers No. 6—Meets Ist and $rd 
Wednesdays, 200 Guerrero. 

Electrical Workers No. 537, Cable Splicers, 

Egg Inspectors—Meets 2nd Wednesday, 
Temple. 

Federation of Teachers No, 6!|—Labor Temple. 

Federation of Administrators—Mary Cooney, 1701 
Franklin. 

Ferrybeatmen’s Union—Ferry Building. 

Firemen and Oilers, Local No, 86—Meets Ist 
Tuesday, Labor Temple. 

Garage Employees—Meets 2nd Tuesdays, Labor 
Temple. 

Garment Cutters No. 
Labor Temple. 

Garment Workers No. 13!—Meets Ist Thursday at 
5:15 p. m.; 3rd Thursday, 8 p. m., Labor 
Temple. 

Gas Appliance and Stove Fitters—Iabor Temple. 

Grocery Clerks—Meets Ist Thursday, Labor Tem- 
Die. 

Hatters No. 23—Sec., Jonas Grace, 178 Flood 
Avenue. 

Hoisting Engineers No. 59—Meets Mondays, at 200 
Guerrero. 

Ice Drivers—Sec., V. Hummel, 3532 Anza. Meets 
2nd and 4th Tuesdays, Labor Temple. 

Janitors No. 9—Meets Ist and 8rd Thursdays, 
Labor Temple. 

Jewelry Workers—44 Page. 

Ladles’ Garment Workers—739 Market. 

Laundry Drivers—Meets 2nd and 4th Wednesdays, 
Labor Temple. 


Ladies’ Auxiliary, Trades Union Promotional 
League—Meets Ist and 3rd Wednesdays, room 
315, Labor Temple. 

Laundry Workers No. 26—Meets Ist and 3rd Mon- 
days, Labor Temple. 


Letter Carrlers—Sec., Thomas P. Tierney, ¢35a 
Castro. Meets Ist Saturday, 414 Mason. 


Lithographers No. !7—Meets 2nd and 4th Thurs- 
days, 273 Golden Gate Avenue. 


Labor 


45--Meets 4th Fridays, 


THE SAN FRANCISCO BANK 


COMMERCIAL 
INCORPORATED FEBRUARY 10TH, 1868 


One of the Ordest Banks in California, the Assets of which have 
never been increased by mergers or consolidations with other Banks 


SAVINGS 


MEMBER ASSOCIATED SAVINGS BANKS OF SAN FRANCISCO 


526 California Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
June 30th, 1933 


United States and Other Bonds, 


Assets— 


on books at... 
Cash ... 
Loans on Real Estate.. 


Loans on Bonds and Other Securities_. 


Bank Buildings and Lots, 


(value over $2,100,000.00) on books at... 


Other Real Estate, 


(value over $520,000.00) on books at. 
Pension Fund, (value over $800,000.00> _.: books at 


Liabilities— 
Due Depositors.. 
Capital Stock... 


Reserve and Contingent Funds 


TRUST 


$ 68,208,157.80 
16,694,254.17 
72,874,661.45 
1,429,632.49 


1.00 


1.00 
1.00 


$159,206,708.91 


--$152, 706,708.91 
1,000,000.00 
5,500,000.00 


$159,206,708.91 


The following additional statement may be of interest to the Depositors of the Bank: 


The Earnings of the Bank for the entire Fiscal Year ending June 30th, 1933 


were as follows: 
Income 


Expenses and Taxes_____ 


Net Profits 


The above does not include Interest due on Loans but nor yet collected 


MISSION BRANCH 
PARK-PRESIDO BRANCH 
HAIGHT STREET BRANCH. 
WEST PORTAL BRANCH | 


Interest on Deposits is Computed Monthly and Compounded 
Quarterly,and may be withdrawn quarterly. 


$7,594,044.75 
939,993.97 


—$6,654,050.78 


Mission and 21st Streets 
Clement Street and 7th Ave. 

_... Haight and Belvedere Streets 
West Portal Ave. and Ulloa St. 


Longshoremen No. 38-79—113 Steuart. 

Machinists No. 68—Meet Wednesdays, 
Temple. 

Mallers No. 18—Meets 8rd Sunday, Labor Temple. 
Sec., A. F. O’Neil, 771 17th Avenue. 


Marine Engineers No. 9, International Union of 
Operating Engineere—Meets Tuesday nights at 
9 Main St. 


Material Teamsters No. 216—Meets Wednesdays, 
200 Guerrero. 


Masters, Mates and Pilots No. 40—Geo. M. 
Fouratt, Room 21, Ferry Building. 


Masters, Mates and Pilots No. 89—Bulkhead No. 7. 


Milk Wagon Drivers—Meets Wednesdays, Labor 
Temple. 


Miscellaneous Employees No. 110—Meets 2nd and 
4th Wednesdays, 131 Eighth. 

Molders No. 164—Meets Tuesdays, Labor Temple. 

Molders’ Auxiliary—Meets Ist Friday. 


Motion Picture Projectionists—Meets 2nd and 4th 
Thursdays, 230 Jones. 


Municipal Cribbers No. 534—200 Guerrero. 
Musicians No. 6—Meets 2nd Thursday; Executive 
Board, Tuesday, 230 Jones. 


Office Employees—Meet 2nd and 4th Wednesdays, 
Labor Temple. 


Ornamental Plasterers No. 460—Meets 2nd and 
4th Tuesdays, 200 Guerrero. 


Painters No. 19—Meets Mondays, 200 Guerrero. 


Patternmakers—Meets 2nd and 4th Fridays, La- 
bor Temple. 

Paste Makers No, 10567—Meets last Saturday of 
month, 441 Broadway. 

Photo Engravers—Meets 1st Friday, 150 Golden 
Gate Avenue. 

Plumbers No. 442—200 Guerrero. 

Post Office Clerks—Meets 4th Thursday, Labor 
Temple. 

Printing Pressmen—Office, 630 Sacramento. Meets 
2nd Monday, Labor Temple. 

Professional Embalmers—Sec., Geo. Monahan, 718 
32nd ave. 

Retall Dyers and Cleaners No. 18182—Meets 2nd 
and 4th Tuesdays,Labor Temple. Doe Davis, 
Sec., 862 Third. 

Retall Shoo and Textile Salesmen No. 410—Meets 
2nd and 4th Tuesdays, 273 Golden Gate Avenue. 

Retall Delivery Drivers—Meets 2nd and 4th 
Thursdays, Labor Temple. 


Labor 


Sailors Union of the Pacific—Meets Mondays, 59 
Clay. 


Sailmakers—Sec., Horace Kelly, 2558 29th Ave- 
nue, Meets Ist Thursday, Labor Temple. 

Sausagemakers—Meet at 3053 Sixteenth. Thurs- 
days. 

Sign and Pictorial Painters—200 Guerrero. 


Stationary Engineers No. 64—Meets Ist and 3ru 
Tuesdays, 200 Guerrero. 


Steam Fitters No. 590—Meets 1st and 3rd Wednes- 
days, Labor Temple. 

Steam Shovel Men No. 45—Meets Ist Saturday, 
268 Market. 

Stereotypers and Electrotypers—Meets 3rd Sunday, 
Labor Temple. 

Stove Mounters No. 6!—Sec., Michael Hoffman, 
Newark, Calif. 

Stove Mounters No. 62—Sec., George Cochrane, 
1750 Hillmount ave., Oakland, Calif. 

Street Carmen, Division 518—Meets 2nd and 4th 
Thursdays, Labor Temple. 

Tailors No. 80—Office, Room 411, 163 Sutter. 

Teamsters No. 85—Meets Thursdays, 536 Bryant. 


Technical Engineers No. {!!—John Coghlan, 70 
Lennox Way. Meets lst Wednesday, Labor 
Temple. 


Theatrical Stage Employees—Meets Ist and 3rd 
Tuesdays, 230 Jones. 

Theatrical Wardrobe Attendants—Sec.. Norah A\- 
den, 2828 Octavia. 

Trackmen—Meets 4th Tuesday, Labor Temple. 

Trade Union Promotional League (Label Section) 


—Meets 1st and 3rd Wednesdays, Labor Tem- 
ple. MArket 7560. 


Tunnel ‘and Aqueduct Workers—P. 0. Box 934, 
Livermore, Calif. 

Typographical No. 21—Office, 16 First. Meets 3rd 
Sunday, Labor Temple. 

United Laborers No. !—Meets Tuesdays, 200 Guer- 
rero. 

Upholsterers No. 28—Meeta 4th Tuesdays, Labor 
Temple. Z 

Waiters No. 30—Meets every Wednesday at 3 p. m. 

Waitresses No. 48—966 Market. 


Water Workers—Meets Ist and 3rd Mondays, La- 
bor Temple. 


Web Pressmen—Meets 4th Sunday, Labor Temple. 
Window Cleaners No. 44—1075 Mission. 


FIFTH near MARKET STREET 


